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of dates, within this range of about fifty-five years, for the advent of the
Hyksos at the Asian fringes of the Egyptiac World would have a bearing
on South-West Asian chronology if it were to be established that the
Hyksos barbarian invaders of Egypt, like the contemporary Mitanni and
Kassitebarbarian invaders of Mesopotamiaand of Shinar, included atleast
a contingent of Sanskrit-speaking warriors who were of Central Asian
Nomad origin; for it would follow that this contingent, at any rate, must
have reached Syria from Central Asia via Mesopotamia, and from this it
would follow, in turn, that they could not have traversed Mesopotamia
till after Hammurabi's death, since the Upper Tigris Basin, and there-
fore, a fortiori, the basins of the Khabur and the Balikh, had been
proved to have been included in Hammurabi's dominions by the dis-
covery, at Diyarbakr, of a monument bearing a portrait of Hammurabi
carved in relief.1 It was true that, in A.D. 1952, the effectiveness of
Hammurabi's authority over the several principalities which he claimed
to have subjugated was being called in question by the results of recent
progress in the discovery and interpretation of contemporary documents.
Yet, even when Hammurabi's own account of his achievements had been
discounted in the light of this new knowledge, it would still seem hardly
credible that, if a Eurasian Nomad war-band had broken through the
northern frontier of Hammurabi's empire within Hammurabi's lifetime,
no reference to this shattering event should have been found among
Hammurabi's disinterred records.

Accordingly, if the Hyksos barbarian invaders of Egypt should
prove to have included a contingent of Nomads from Central Asia, the
establishment of the date of their invasion of Egypt would furnish a
criterion for judging between the four rival datings of Hammurabi's
reign. In A.D. 1952, however, this view of the Hyksos war-band's com-
position and provenance was being disputed by critics of it who main-
tained that in truth there was no evidence for the Hyksos having been
anything but local Semitic-speaking barbarians from the immediate
neighbourhood of the north-east corner of the Nile Delta, and also no
evidence for the Hyksos invasion having been a sudden overwhelming
cataclysm and not a gradual infiltration. If this alternative account of
the Hyksos were to prove to be the right one, then manifestly there would
be no criterion for South-West Asian chronology to be obtained from
the date of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt, whatever this date might be,
and whether it was to be equated with some single year B.C. or with a
period extending, perhaps, over more than half a century; for a gradual
infiltration into Egypt of local barbarians from the Sinai Peninsula, or,
at the farthest, from Palestine or Transjordan, might have occurred
during Hammurabi's lifetime without having made any mark on the
records of his reign. It will be seen that the current controversy over the
composition and provenance of the Hyksos, and over the circumstances
of the establishment of their ascendancy in Egypt, governed the question
whether the date of the Hyksos invasion of Egypt could or could not be
used as a criterion for the dating of South-West Asian history. We must
therefore look into the pros and cons of this Egyptological controversy

* See Bohl, op. cit., p. 354.